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Cometh familiar no welcoming speech. 
So is bis sorrow renewed and made sharper 

When the sad exile so often must send 
Thoughts of his suffering spirit to wander 

Wide o'er the waves where the rough billows blend. 
So, lest the thought of my mind should be clouded, 

Close must I prison my sadness of heart, 
When I remember my bold comrade-kinsmen, 

How from the mede-hall I saw them depart. 
Thus is the earth with its splendor departing — 

Day after day it is passing away, 
Nor may a mortal have much of true wisdom 

Till his world-life numbers many a day. 
He who is wise, then, must learn to be patient — 

Not too hot-hearted, too hasty of speech, 
Neither too weak nor too bold in the battle, 

Fearful, nor joyous, nor greedy to reach, 
Neither too ready to boast till he knoweth — 

Man must abide, when he vaunteth his pride, 
Till strong of mind he hath surely determined 

Whether his purpose can be turned aside. 
Surely the wise man may see like a desert 

How the whole wealth of the world lieth waste, 
How through the earth the lone walls are still standing 

Blown by the wind and despoiled and defaced. 
Covered with frost, the proud dwellings are ruined, 

Crumbled the wine-halls — the king lieth low, 
Robbed of his pride — and his troop have all fallen 

Proud by the wall — some, the spoil of the foe, 
War took away — and some the fierce sea-fowl 

Over the ocean — and some the wolf gray 
Tore after death — and yet others the hero 

Sad-faced has laid in earth-caverns away. 
Thus at his will the eternal Creator 

Famished the fields of the earth's ample fold — 
Until her dwellers abandoned their feast-boards, 

Void stood the work of the giants of old. 
One who was viewing full wisely this wall-place, 

Pondering deeply his dark, dreary life, 
Spake then as follows, his past thus reviewing, 

Years full of slaughter and struggle and strife : 
Whither, alas, have my horses been carried ? 

Whither, alas, are my kinspeople gone ? 
Where is my giver of treasure and feasting? 

Where are the joys of the hall I have known ? 
Ah, the bright cup — and the corsleted warrior— 

Ah, the bright joy of a king's happy lot ! 
How the glad time has forever departed, 

Swallowed in darkness, as though it were not ! 
Standeth, instead of the troop of young warriors, 

Stained with the bodies of dragons, a wall — 
The men were cut down in their pride by the spear- 
points — 

Blood-greedy weapons— but noble their fall. 
Earth is enwrapped in the lowering tempest, 

Fierce on the stone-cliff the storm rushes forth. 
Cold winter-terror, the night-shade is dark'ning, 

Hail-storms are laden with death from the north. 
All full of hardships is earthly existence — 



Here the decrees of the Fates have their sway- 
Fleeting is treasure, and fleeting is friendship — 

Here man is transient, here friends pass away. 
Earth's widely stretching, extensive domain, 
Desolate all — empty, idle, and vain. 

Thus spake the prudently-minded, seated apart at the 

council. 
Good is the man that keepeth his promise ; nor must 

the chieftain 
Anger too hastily utter, ere he determine beforehand 
How, as a warrior noble should do, he must give 

satisfaction. 
Well shall it be with the man who seeketh divine 

consolation, 
Help from the Father in Heaven — only there to us all 

is there safety. 



Wm. Rice Sims. 



University of Mississippi, 



SWEETS PHONETICS AND AMERI- 
CAN ENGLISH. 

The new edition of Sweet's ' Primer of 
Phonetics ' is designed, as the author says in 
the preface, to replace the ' Hand-book ' pub- 
lished thirteen years ago. It will be interest- 
ing, therefore, to compare it with the former 
book, as well as to discuss what Sweet calls 
American-English. 

A comparison of the vowel system may be 
best made by giving the diagrams of English 
vowels in the ' Primer ' and ' Hand-book.' In 
both cases the key-words are given, since 
Sweet has used different signs in the two 
tables : the broad Romic in the first published 
' Hand-book ' (p. 109), and the modified Bell 
symbols in the 'Primer' (p. 71). 

HAND-BOOK. 







ij. iee\ 






i. ffll 


B. bu&. 




ei. fail 


a. father 


ai. fly 


e. head 




33. bird 


e3. hair 




au. now 


as. had 


uw. fool 






u. fell 






ou. no 






oi. boy 






0. foil 






0. folly 
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i. fill 

ij. sea 


b. come 






a. fathei 


ae. hz'gh 


e. mfn 
ei. say 




33. bird 


e3. care 




au. how 


se. man 








u. foil 
uw. fool 












OU. SO 

oi. boy 






0. fall 






0. not 







The most marked difference here shown is 
in the long vowels, or diphthongs, i, £, u, 6, all 
of which are given narrow in the ' Hand-book,' 
and wide in the 'Primer.' Of course, these 
signs refer to the beginning of sounds clearly 
diphthongic in London English, always repre- 
sented in Sweet by ij, ei, uw, ou. Sweet 
had said in the 'Hand-book' (p. no), "The 
narrowness of all English vowels is uncertain, 
especially the diphthongs ij, ei, uw, ou, which 
may all be pronounced wide, although they 
seem generally to be intermediate between 
narrow and wide." Subsequent investigation 
has proved that the vowels are wholly wide, 
as shown by his last tables. 

The question then comes, What is the rela- 
tion of this scheme to the vowels spoken in 
America ? I carefully avoid saying American- 
English, because it has certainly never been 
determined that the vowel-sounds of different 
parts of the country are the same, nor can it 
be admitted that the speech of any part of the 
country is recognized as standard American. 
Most phoneticians in America have apparent- 
ly followed Sweet or Bell in key-words 
rather than in vowel positions, with no question 
as to possible differences. The errors into 
which we may be led by this are evident from 
an example in Sweet's latest tables (' Hist, of 
Eng. Sounds,' p. 3 ; ' Primer,' p. 21). In these 
the sound "mid-mixed-narrow" is said to be 
that of American earth. Now in a large part of 
America r is sounded consonantal, though 
the italicizing of the letter in Sweet's example 
shows that no consonant r is intended. More- 
over, the ' Primer ' says this sound is that of 



New York ("the city presumably), where, as 
every one knows who has heard it, the pro- 
nunciation is peculiarly dialectal. From this 
key-word one living in western New York, or 
in the upper Mississippi valley, would get no 
correct idea of mid-mixed-wide. For these 
reasons remarks in this article are based on 
the dialect of western New York, and on that 
familiar to me as spoken by the New England 
people settling in Iowa within the last fifty 
years. 

1. Vowel i. Sweet says ('Primer' §196) 
that in American-English sea, cease keep the 
old, long, undiphthongic high-front-narrow. 
In western New York the undiphthongic 
character is certain, but the vowel is wide 
rather than narrow. In my own speech there 
is often the beginning of a diphthongal glide, 
never so prominent, however, as in London 
English. The vowel is always wide. 

2. Vowel e (Sweet ei). This, says Sweet, 
is mid-front-wide in England and America. 
Here the sound is usually monophthongic, 
though occasionally a trace of the glide after 
the vowel is heard. In certain closed sylla- 
bles, however, I find the narrow long closed £ 
(mid-front-narrow) ; examples are make, take, 
plate, etc. My own I is slightly dipthongic 
and always wide. 

3. Vowel 4. Sweet says that in American- 
English the old narrow (undiphthongic ?) sound 
is preserved. In Ithaca dialect the sound is 
wide and undiphthongic, but in few, new, 
juice, the u of the diphthong iu is narrow. I 
give this iu in new also, and in many words 
where it is here it only. 

4. Vowel 6. Sweet makes this mid-back- 
wide-round in his later books, saying nothing 
of the American pronunciation. Here the 
vowel is wide and only slightly diphthongal, 
the writing of London English ou never repre- 
senting the sound. My own 6 is somewhat 
more diphthongic but neyer ou. [From obser- 
vation for some three months of a typical 
Londoner, who has been in this country less 
than a year, I should say the English 6 is 
narrow unquestionably, as placed by Bell.] 
Sweet places here also the o of boy, but says 
it is sometimes lowered. The lowering is true 
regularly here and in my own speech, so that 
it should be placed low-back-wide-round. 
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5. Before r, always sounded consonantal 
here and by myself, a glide is developed after 
these long vowels, and they are shortened so 
that the vowel and glide have the length of 
the vowel in other positions. 

6. Vowel a (father). Sweet calls this midr 
back-wide, though in Cockney English lower- 
ed to low-back-wide. Here it is always low- 
back-wide, as it is also in my own speech. [I 
believe this is the usual sound in America. 
Bell so places the vowel in his table, as given 
in Vietor (p. 30-31 ; 1887). Dr. Learned 
(Mod. Lang. .Notes, April, 1890) calls the 
sound a of car in Pennsylvania German low- 
back-wide, putting over against it a (father) 
with question-mark, as if implying agreement 
with what I have here said.] 

7. Vowel (fall). Sweet regards this as 
low-back -narrow-round, giving the same sound 
to saw, soar and door (' Hist, of Eng. Sounds, ' 
p. 391, but cf. ' Primer ' §202). Here the vowel 
is wide, I am confident, if my observation of 
the English vowel is correct. Before rin soar, 
door, the sound is always mid-back-wide- 
round, subject to the conditions of section 5 of 
this article. A comparison of the word-list 
(p. 391, ' Hist of Eng. Sounds ') would seem to 
indicate this as a characteristic difference 
between London English and that of this 
country, so far as I know it. 

8. Vowel o (not). Sweet gives this low- 
back-wide-round, but says American-English 
" has sometimes mid-back-wide-round — which 
seems often to verge on the mixed (mid-mixed- 
wide-round) — sometimes the unrounded mid- 
back-wide of father." This sound is here and 
in my own speech always unrounded, corres- 
ponding to low-back-wide, our a of father. 
[Primer had called attention to this similarity 
in the South (cf. Amer. Jour, of Phil, ix, p. 
2oi5), saying that the o in not "stands probably 
on the border-line between guttural a and o." 
I suspect that this unrounded sound is of wide- 
spread use in America.] 

9. Vowel ce in air, there. Sweet makes 
this low-front-narrow, and always designates 
it by ea. This is regularly low-front-wide here 
and in my own speech, but occasionally the 
low-front-narrow occurs. 

10. Vowels e (her), u (but). Sweet calls the 
e (her) low-mixed-narrow, but says "in Ameri- 



can-English this sound is raised towards mid- 
back-narrow, becoming mid-back-narrow-for- 
ward-lowered." This is with him the descrip- 
tion of American u (but, come). Here the r is 
always heard consonantal, changing the sound 
slightly from that indicated by Sweet as 
American. I should call the sound low-mix- 
ed-narrow-retracted. The u (but) is, on the 
other hand, wide rather than narrow, the 
sound in English but never being heard here. 
It seems to me mid-back-wide-forward-lower- 
ed. In my own speech this sound is nearest 
a of au (how), which is retracted from the a of 
au in London English and in Ithaca dialect. 
This is by far the most difficult vowel to place, 
but I do not see how anyone who has heard 
an Englishman's but can think ours the same. 
In conclusion I would point out two reasons 
for this article. If the facts cited are true for 
a single dialect, it is evident . there is great 
danger in following even so great an authority 
as Sweet on vowel quality in America. The 
vowel sounds of two pronunciations have been 
given also with considerable care, in the hope 
that others in various parts of the country may 
be led to do the same, so that some accurate 
determination of the vowel system, or systems, 
of America may be made. The absolute 
necessity of this before any valuable dialectal 
work may be done, is evident. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Cornell University. 

JANSSEN'S INDEX TO KLUCE'S 
DICTIONARY. 

Janssen's Index presents to the owners of 
Kluge's Dictionary so valuable a key to its 
contents that in gratitude we ought, perhaps, 
to say nothing of the compiler's shortcomings. 
Still, there is one thing connected with the 
manner in which he has prepared his index 
that needs to be pointed out, and whoever 
can should contribute toward correcting the 
mischief caused by it. 

While it is nowhere stated that the Index 
belongs to the new edition of the Dictionary, 
this is implied in more ways than one.. The 
first sheets of the new edition were printed in 
the summer of 1887, and the book was ready 
for the Christmas trade of 1888, while the pref- 
ace to the Index is dated Oct. 1889. This of 
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